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REPORT   ON   CAMPUS   SMOKING  CHRIS   CONWAY 


If  scientific  man's  summum  bonum,  the  objective  eye,  could  somehow  be  focused  on  today's  col- 
legians, he  would  doubtlessly  crumble  in  hysterical  laughter. 

The  behavior  of  college  students  is  notoriously  incongrous  with  observed  facts  and  logical  "there- 
fores"  which  compose  the  realms  of  science  and  liberal  arts. 

A  case  in  point:  why  can  we  smoke  cigarettes  at  the  rate  we  do  and  face  the  thought  of  lung  cancer? 
If  subjective  humor  overcomes  this  attempt  at  objectivity,  it  must  certainly  be  tinted  with  pathos. 

To  explore  the  extent  and  possible  motives  for  such  an  interesting  fact,  the  Psychology  Club  con- 
structed a  questionaire  last  spring  which  would  measure  the  smoking  habits  and  attitudes  of  students  here 
at  Birmingham-Southern  College. 

The  survey  was  directed  at  more  than  just  smoking,  however.  It  was  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
relationships  between  other  characteristics  which  might  differ  from  smoker  to  non-smoker,  such  as  coffee 
drinking. 

Administering  the  questionnaire  involved  careful  selection  of  students  to  comprise  a  sample  which 
would  accurately  represent  the  majority  of  the  student  body.  A  statistical  method  was  employed  to  achieve 
this  representation. 

Forty-five    questionnaires    were   administered   and   the   results    compiled   by   members   of  the  club. 

It  was  found  that  while  almost  all  of  the  smokers  drink  coffee,  only  slightly  more  than  half  who 
don't  smoke  drink  coffee.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  guess  what  the  reasons  might  be  for 
these  observations,  but  interesting  comparisons  might  offer  some  clue  to  the  underlying  motives. 

In  the  same  area  the  questionnaire  measured  the  number  of  spoons  of  sugar  used  by  the  coffee 
drinker.  It  was  thought  that  possibly  the  smoker  might  use  less  sugar  than  the  non-smoker,  because  of  the 
taste  of  tobacco.  Another  expectation  was  that  the  person  who  drinks  more  coffee  per  day  than  average 
would  not  use  sugar,  or  use  less,  on  the  assumption  that  too  much  sugar  becomes  unpleasant  over  a 
prolonged  time. 

Apart  from  the  areas  relating  to  coffee,  several  other  factors  were  thought  to  be  important.  One  was 
the  smoking  habits  of  the  student's  parents.  The  testers  questioned  whether  the  home  situation  might 
provide  an  accepting  or  disapproving  atmosphere  which  would  influence  the  student  in  his  encounter  with 
cigarettes. 

Another  measure  was  related  to  the  student  at  school.  The  club  suggested  an  item  be  included  con- 
cerning the  recreational  activity  of  the  student,  expecting  the  smoker's  preference  to  involve  less  physi- 
cal exercise. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  areas  tested  was  the  student's  concept  of  whether  smoking  is 
actually  harmful  and  if  so,  how  it  affects  the  body  and  health  of  the  smoker.  Following  a  simple  "yes-no" 
answer  to  this,  the  student  was  asked  to  give  a  short  statement  indicating  why  tobacco  was,  or  was  not, 
related  to  health. 


Other  incidental  measures  in 
the  questionnaire  related  to  sex, 
age,  year  in  school  and  high 
school  attended.  This  last  mea- 
sure was  expected  to  be  influ- 
ential because  other  studies 
indicate  smokers  differ  on  an 
urban-rural  scale  and  as  a  result, 
large  high  schools  appear  to 
place  more  social  acceptance  on 
smoking  than  small  ones. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  this 
study  that  the  two  groups  must 
be  evaluated  for  reliable  differ- 
ences in  their  habits  and 
attitudes.  If  the  groups  are  not 
markedly  different,  the  measure 
is  not  reliable. 

This  limited  interpretation  is 
not  as  fruitless  as  one  might 
think.  This  questionnaire  has  al- 
ready led  to  plans  for  a  follow-up 
study  by  the  club  this  year. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that 
the  results  yielded  two  basic 
points.  More  people  drink  coffee 
and  also  smoke  than  non- 
smokers.  The  actual  number  of 
cups  drunk  is  not  particularly 
different  for  the  two  groups,  but 
the  question  may  be  raised, 
"what  factor  is  operating  in  the 
student  that  could  account  for 
his  tendency  to  smoke,  and  is 
this  the  same  factor  that  ac- 
counts for  his  tendency  to  drink 
coffee?" 

One  possibility  is  this:  since 
smoking  seems  to  accompany 
coffee  drinking,  there  could  be  a 
physiological  factor  involved, 
such  as  stimulation.  Can  tobacco 
control  the  increased  stimulation 
produced  by  coffee?  Or  does 
tobacco  itself  act  as  a  stimulant 
and  result  in  still  further  stimu- 
lation? 

A  surprising  result  was  that 
about  the  same  number  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers  use 
sugar    in    coffee.    However,    the 


amount  used  by  those  who  drink 
above  the  average  amount  of 
coffee  was  much  less.  This  was 
expected. 

The  second  major  finding  was 
in  a  more  social  context.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  identifi- 
cation with  groups  accounts  for 
the  smoking-coffee  drinking  link. 
The  person  prone  to  drink  coffee 
because  others  do  it,  might 
equally  be  tempted  to  start  smok- 
ing. The  survey  revealed  further 
evidence  for  this.  The  average 
level  in  school  for  the  smoker  is 
"senior"  whereas  the  average 
for  non-smokers  is  "sophomore." 
Of  course  there  are  smokers  in 
all  levels  of  school,  but  the 
measure  is  an  average  implying 
more  upperclassmen  smoke  than 
underclassmen.  It  is  tempting  to 
say  that  being  in  school  and  in 
contact  with  others,  influences 
the  student  causing  him  to  begin 
smoking.  He  might  not  have  done 
this  in  another  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  only  specu- 
lation. 

Many  items  in  the  survey  were 
found  to  be  about  equal  for 
smokers  and  non-smokers.  The 
number  of  parents  who  smoke  is 
no  different  for  the  two  groups, 
contrary  to  expectations. 

The  size  of  the  high  school 
attended  was  no  different  for  the 
two  groups. 

Both  groups  indicated  a  pre- 
ference for  sports  activities 
rather  than  listening  to  records. 
The  smoker  apparently  prefers 
activity  equally  as  vigorous  as 
the  non-smoker's.  His  perform- 
ance in  the  activity  was  not 
questioned. 

Both  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  stated  their  awareness 
of  tabacco's  effect  on  health. 
Less  than  10  percent  failed  to 
cite  the  relation  of  smoking  to 
respiratory  ailments. 


In  conclusion  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  convincing  finding 
was  reported  in  the  article 
"Further  support  of  some  find- 
ings about  the  characteristics  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers" 
(Sechrest,  L.  &  Straits,  B.  C. 
/.  consult.  Psychol.,  1963,  27, 
282).  Two  investigators  worked 
together  compared  the  traits  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers  as 
measured  by  a  personality  inven- 
tory. It  was  found  that  smokers 
rated  higher  on  a  portion  of  the 
test  concerning  "chance,"  in- 
dicating smokers  are  more  prone 
to  gamble  and  jump  at  a  "once- 
in-a-lifetime"  thing. 

The  investigators  report  this 
is  interesting  because  it  offers 
a  hint  about  those  who  continue 
to  smoke  despite  the  avalanche 
of  information  published  recently 
on  smoking  and  health. 

Their  conclusion  is  "In  ef- 
fect the  smoker  may  reduce  the 
dissonance  between  his  smoking 
and  medical  reports  by  adhering 
to  the  philosophy  that  all  of  life 
is  a  gamble. " 


TABLE    1 

RESULTS 

(In    Percentiles) 


ITEM 

SMOKERS 

NON-SMOKERS 

Total  Sample 
Freshman  &  Sophomore 
Junior  &  Senior 

53 
21 
67 

47 
79 
33 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

56 
60 

44 
40 

Drink  Coffee 

Use  Sugar 

1—2  spoons/cup 

2  or  more  spoons/cup 

90 

62 

62 

0 

43 
71 
26 

45 

Parents  smoke 
One  parent  only 
Both  parents 

76 
38 
38 

75 
42 
33 

Activity:   prefer  sports  to  records 

67 

70 

Consider  smoking  harmful 
Not  harmful 
No  opinion 

81 

5 

14 

83 
9 
8 

TABLE   2 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Class  standing:    Freshman 
Age High  School  


Sophomore 


Junior 


1.    Do  you  now  smoke  cigarettes?    Yes 


No 


2.  How  many  cigarettes  do  you  smoke  a  day?    Less  than  1  pack 
2  or  more  packs 

3.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  quit?    Yes  No 


Senior 
Sex:  Male 


Female 


Between  1  and  2  packs 


4.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Participation  in  sports  _ 

5.  How  many  cups  of  coffee  do  you  drink  a  day? 


Listening  to  records 


6.  How  many  spoons  of  sugar  do  you  use  in  a  cup  of  coffee?    

7.  Do  you  consider  cigarette  smoking  harmful?    Yes  No 

8.  Why?    


.No  opinion 


9.    Do  your  parents  smoke?    One 


Both 


Neither 


10.    How  do  you  think  your  amount  of  smoking  compares  with  that  of  others:  Less  than  others 
More  than  others About  equal  


TABLE   3 


100    _ 


N  =    Non-smokers 
S   =    Smokers 


90 


80    __ 


70 


60 


50    __ 


40   __ 


30 


20    __ 


10   __ 


ALSO 

DRINK 

COFFEE 


CONSIDER 

PARENTS 

SMOKING 

ALSO 

HARMFUL 

SMOKE 

ALSO 
PLAY 
SPORTS 


A   MOMENT   OF   PERCEPTION      MARY   CHARLES   LUCAS 


The  following  is  an  English  102  theme  written  for  Dr.  Arnold  F.  Powell  and  chosen  as  one  of  the 
best  winter  quarter,  1963. 

In  eight  short  lines  Robert  Frost  presents  an  exquisite  example  of  the  sudden  elevation  in  spirit 
often  felt  by  perceptive  souls  at  the  realization  of  subtle  beauty  and  form  in  a  quite  commonplace  situ- 
ation. This  poem  is  comparable  to  Pound's  "In  a  Station  of  the  Metor"  in  its  ability  to  convey  the  exact 
image  and  feeling  which  effect  this  miraculous  change  of  mood. 

The  poem  gains  much  by  its  compact  rhythmical  structure;  greater  length  or  complexity  would  des- 
troy the  very  simplicity  of  the  incident.  Yet  it  is  indeed  meaningful,  perhaps  because  of  its  brevity; 
glimpses  of  this  kind  seldom  linger.  The  poet's  entire  course  of  life  will  certainly  not  be  greatly  altered 
by  this  one  perception;  the  short  few  lines  form  an  excellent  analogy  with  the  transience  of  the  moment. 
The  main  interest  is  not  the  actual  action  involved  —  a  bird  shaking  snow  from  a  winter  limb  —  but 
with  the  reaction  and  subjective  perception  of  the  poet. 

The  choice  of  hemlock  as  the  tree  contains  perhaps  the  most  symblolism  here;  this  plant  is  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  death  and  to  some  even  suppression  of  thought  and  feeling,  for  its  connection 
with  Socrates.  The  black  crow  also  suggests  depression  and  care;  these  two  negative  images  form  a 
superb  contrast  to  the  gentle  feathery  dust  of  snow,  so  beautiful  and  ethereal.  The  Poet  has  rued  the  day, 
laden  with  "withness  of  the  body,"  yet  can  find  escape  and  renewed  life  in  such  a  simple  scene;  the 
ability  to  find  beauty  and  enlightenment  even  amidst  symbols  of  bleak  winter  and  death  is  a  vital  part  of 
true  existence  and  separates  and  the  bearer  from  total  mundanity. 

WORDS  ON  A  GRAY  AFTERNOON:  BSC 

The  red-bricked  white-tarred  buildings 
the  bulldozing  telling  and  not-to- 
be  forgotten  learning     the  striving 
seeking  inquiring  hackneyed  students 
with  neon  eyes  and  minds  filled 
with  golden  crosses 

The  just-born  today  brought  forward 
by  men  who  have  lived  since 
morning  the  idea  quickly  hit  and 
syntheticized  as  though  men's  minds 
were  only  insensitive  bowls  of  dust 

And  the  sky  is  gray     (and  poets  have 
multifold  metaphors  to  make  it  so) 
the  trees  are  still  black  natives  a 
sound  comes  quickly     is  not 

Sensible  people  in  sensible  areas     (there 
is  a  pinpoint  of  madness  here). 
Listen  to  the  wind 

Bill  Barclitt 


BORED       WITH       DRAGONS  TIMOTHY       HORNSBY 


"So,  bored  with  dragons,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  ..."  This  phrase  from  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive of  the  modem  poets  expresses  only  too  well  the  tired  contempt  felt  by  many  of  the  present  generation 
for  the  slogans  and  grandiose  shibboleths,  'the  dragons',  of  the  past  generation,  the  worn  out  quality  and 
seeming  phoniness  of  hollow  appeals  that  do  little  but  arouse  an  embarrassed  sense  of  distaste.  Arthur 
Koestler  calls  this  the  'Silent  Generation'  and  comments,  "They  seem  to  have  no  aspirations  except 
getting  on  in  their  profession,  marrying  early  and  going  away  on  holidays  in  the  family  car.  Thus  this 
super-historical  age  has  produced  a  generation  which  seems  to  live  outside  History.  Under  the  parabolic 
orbits  of  inter-Continental  missiles  they  have  peacefully  settled  down  to  cultivate  their  little  gardens." 

How  well  this  applies  to  students  in  the  States!  There  is  a  freshness  and  an  eagerness  to  lap  up 
facts  among  them  that  contrasts  favourably  with  the  jaded  resignation  of  the  Oxford  man,  but  too  often 
this  is  a  willingness  to  accept  uncritically  the  artificial  pearls  passed  on  by  others.  I  was  told  a  disturb- 
ing story  by  a  friend  who  teaches  a  course  in  psychiatry  in  Philadelphia.  Himself  coming  from  a  European 
background,  he  had  in  class  attempted  to  foster  discussions  and  to  present  theories  that  were  at  times 
mutually  conflicting.  Finally  he  was  approached  by  a  student  who  accused  him  of  perpretating  a  fraud  on 
the  college:  "We  pay  money  to  come  here  and  be  taught  by  you,  to  learn  the  accepted  theories  that  we 
will  later  be  able  to  put  into  practice  when  we  qualify,  not  to  hear  our  class  mates  fumble  about  in  dis- 
cussions or  to  be  confused  when  you  give  us  different  versions." 

"Professor,  do  you  want  us  to  say  that  .  .  .?  Or  do  you  want  us  only  to  .  .  .?"  How  often  have  I 
heard  students  utter  those  words,  as  they  close  their  eyes,  open  their  mouths,  their  tongues  trembling  as 
they  wait  for  the  expected  morsel  of  pre-digested,  orthodoxy-guaranteed,  dehydrated  intellectual  food. 
Nor  is  this  malaise  limited  to  'Southern  by  any  means.  Listen  to  Marcus  Cunliffe  on  Harvard  students, 
"They  were  full  of  jargon  and  approximation  .  .  .  travelling  a  route  from  naivefe  by  way  of  modishness  to 
dullness  .  .  .  stalemen  of  the  graduate  treadmill,  weighed  down  by  inner  burdens  of  information,  treading 
along  with  the  same  resigned  rythm  as  their  pregnant  wives,  youngsters  winded  in  their  twenties  ..." 
Or  to  that  ageing  enfant  terrible  of  the  American  academic  scene,  Robert  M.  Hutchings,  "Liberal  arts 
colleges  should  be  centers  of  independent  thought;  the  one  has  almost  gone,  the  other  hard  to  find  .  .  . 
What  is  needed  from  education  is  not  a  miscellaneous  rag  bag  of  remedies  or  helpful  hints  for  current 
situations  .  .  .  the  job  of  education  is  to  train  the  mind  to  cope  with  new  situations  and  new  compli- 
cations,  to  develop  critical  judgments  of  new  problems  as  they  present  themselves  for  solutions  .  .  ." 

A  college  should  indeed  be  a  place  of  learning,  of  restless  intellectual  curiosity,  not  an  aviary 
where  moulting  parrots  are  drearily  coached  in  the  catch  words  of  their  trade,  not  a  service  station  for 
the  intellectual  hot  rod,  where  professorial  mechanics  (all  factory  trained  in  one  of  the  great  Ph.  D. 
producing  plants)  add  a  chrome  finish  and  tune  up  two  extra  cylinders  to  enable  the  driver  to  rush  on 
further  and  faster  in  the  race  of  life.  Too  often  the  emphasis  on  course  work  and  grades  means  that  we 
are  turning  out  academic  'stultifacts':   the  colleges,   in  Oscar  Handlin's  phrase  are  'killing  education'. 

For  education  at  its  best  should  be  a  profoundly  disturbing  thing,  an  intellectual  twenty-first 
birthday  that  leads  one  to  weep  salt  tears  at  midnight,  not  for  the  quiz  of  to-morrow,  or  the  lost  fraternity 
of  yesterday,  those  trumpery  imposters  that  masquerade  as  significant  parts  of  college  life,  but  for  the 
loss  of  the  assured  innocence  that  stems  from  ignorance,  the  sudden  realisation  of  the  challenge  and  the 

10 


complexity  of  the  whole  world  of 
learning. 

American  campuses  are  full 
of  scurrying  figures,  'instant' 
students  with  their  bobby  socks 
and  their  stickily  clutched  text 
book  with  its  load  of  intractable 
facts:  the  same  brand  can  be 
noticed  all  over  the  country,  ef- 
ficient, economical,  and  often 
with  only  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  real  product  —  just  like 
the  fifteen  cent  hamburger.  For 
the  real  student  is  essentially  a 
subversive;  the  autocracies  of 
Europe  have  always  attempted 
first  to  clamp  down  on  the 
centres  of  learning  and  it  was 
always  the  students  who  were 
to  be  found  on  the  barricades 
when  the  Revolution  began.  Col- 
leges in  the  States  have  so  much 
to  offer,  but  I  miss  that  ivory 
tower  arrogance  so  often  found 
at  Oxford,  that  casual  assump- 
tion that  nothing  really  mattered 
in  the  dim  world  outside  peopled 
by  vague  irrelevant  shadows,  and 
that  for  three  years  of  one's  life 
one  could  disregard  the  dreary 
process  of  'living  and  partly 
living'  and  engage  in  a  whole 
series    of    intellectual    romps, 


reading  voraciously,  discussing, 
proclaiming  fearlessly  that  the 
Emperor  has  no  clothes  on,  even 
if  the  Emperor  happened  to  be 
the  professor  or  the  president, 
accepting  academic  work  and 
discipline,  but  not  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  not  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice one's  soul  for  it. 

If  it  was  an  American  writer 
who  pointed  out  the  banality  of 
evil,  it  was  an  English  writer 
who  so  clearly  and  bitterly  paint- 
ed the  dangers  of  the  banality  of 
a  certain  type  of  New  World 
innocence.  Graham  Greene  in 
"The  Quiet  American"  reflects,. 
"Two  American  girls  sat  at  the 
next  table,  neat  and  clean  in  the 
heat,  scooping  up  ice  cream  .  .  . 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive 
either  of  them  prey  to  untidy 
passion;  they  did  not  belong  to 
rumpled  sheets  and  the  sweat  of 
sex.  Did  they  take  their  deodor- 
ants to  bed  with  them?  I  found 
myself  envying  their  sterilized 
world  ..." 

"A  sterilized  world"  —  is 
this  what  higher  education  is 
becoming?  Is  there  a  glimmer  of 
realisation    of    some    terrible 


future  in  the  outpourings  of  the 
lush  history  professor  in  Who's 
Afraid  ot  Virginia  W oo  1  {?", 
"There  will  be  a  certain  loss  of 
liberty,  I  imagine  as  a  result  of 
this  experiment  .  .  .  but  diversity 
will  no  longer  be  the  goal.  Cul- 
tures and  races  will  eventually 
vanish  .  .  .  the  ants  will  take 
over  the  world"? 

Against  this  ominous  back- 
ground the  President  of  Harvard 
recently  re-iterated,  "We  who 
are  involved  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation .  .  .  want  our  schools  .  .  . 
to  produce  not  just  doctors,  or 
merchants,  or  lawyers,  or  engi- 
neers, or  whatever  may  be,  but 
above  all  and  essentially  free 
men  capable  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves." 

I  have  been  enormously  im- 
pressed —  if  it  is  not  impertinent 
of  me  to  say  so  —  with  the 
standard  of  tuition  at  Southern, 
and  some  of  the  students  here 
would  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  those  I  knew  at  Oxford  or 
Harvard.  But  technical  efficiency 
does  not  add  up  to  an  education, 
and  I  wish  we  could  at  times 
leave  our  neatly  trimmed  gardens, 
and  gallump  off  on  a  dragon  hunt. 
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SOME      NOTES      ON      SATIRE  CHRIS      WADDLE 


Satire  is  the  most  entertaining  to  read  and  write  of  all  literary  modes. 

It  can  be  the  most  damaging  weapon  if  it  is  applied  astutely  and  the  most  damning  to  the  author  if 
handled  poorly.  So,  satire  must  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view:  that  of  the  lampooner  and  the  lampoon- 
ed, the  hunter  and  hunted. 

First,  why  does  a  person  write  satire? 

John  Dryden's  17th  century  Discourse  on  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire  lists  revenge  as  one 
motive  and  the  defense  of  humanity  from  the  social  foible  and  the  public  irritation  as  another.  Dryden 
scorned   all   who  would  misuse  the  device,   who  would  attack  the  defenseless  or  harrass  the  innocent. 

While  many  today  might  consider  revenge  a  poor  reason  for  attack,  there  was  nothing  ungentlemanly 
about  it  to  Dryden  or  his  successor  Alexander  Pope.  If  a  competitor  slaps,  slap  back,  and  in  the  case  of 
these  two  men  the  slap  could  well  leave  a  man  reeling  for  days.  A  satiric  rebuttal  was  payment  in  kind 
and  one  to  be  expected. 

Satire  is  called  a  weapon,  perhaps  because  it  is  an  attack,  perhaps  because  of  the  17th  —  18th 
century  phrase  "the  bludgeon  or  the  rapier."  Dryden  uses  both  in  Mac  Flecnoe,  a  satiric  revenge  against 
a  contemporary.  In  it  the  rapier  slashes  by  placing  the  object  of  the  satire  upon  a  too-high  pedestal  and 
lauds  him  with  such  overstatement  of  ironic  praise  that  the  incongruity  shows  through  and  the  man  appears 
a  pretensious  pedant.  In  the  same  piece  the  bludgeon  crashes  down  in  the  use  of  some  very  realistic 
language. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  again  uses  both  the  bludgeon  and  the  rapier  in  a  piece  of  poetry 
that  defends  its  author  from  attack,  rises  to  the  challenge  and  exhibits  to  the  reader  both  poles  of  satiric 
remark.  In  the  Epistle  Pope  devastates  a  contemporary  critic  of  his,  characterizes  him  as  a  pervert,  calls 
him  "...  a  mere  white  curd  of  asses  milk  ..."  and  names  him  Sporus.  (Sporus  was  the  name  of  a  young 
boy  whom  the  emperor  Nero  publicly  married). 

In  that  same  epistle  Pope  lances  Joseph  Addison,  his  old  pedagogue,  but  here  the  attack  is  with 
the  drawn  rapier  not  the  brandished  club.  Here  is  not  a  full  scale  attack,  here  is  not  vented  rage,  but  a 
well  placed  incision  where  the  cut  is  worst.  Pope  presents  Addison  as  pretensious,  names  him  Atticus 
and  shows  him  surrounded  by  his  "little  senate"  which  dotes  on  him  and  which  he  indulges. 

If  we  are  to  say  that  satirists  use  two  types  of  satire,  two  types  of  weapons,  we  must  consider  how 
they  work  on  the  object,  the  butt  of  the  joke.  Which  is  better:  to  be  Sporus  or  Atticus,  to  have  one's  skull 
crashed  in  with  the  weighty  bludgeon,  or  to  have  one's  head  removed  and  left  standing  by  the  delicate 
rapier? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  say  that  the  more  delicate  satire  is  the  more  clever  and  the  more  acceptable, 
yet  Dryden  and  Pope  used  both.  Are  we  to  say  that  they  were  only  clever  part  of  the  time?  No,  the  mode  of 
satire  fits  the  occasion. 

But  whatever  the  occasion,  which  is  the  most  damaging  type  of  satire? 

Bludgeoning  satire  is  an  attempt  at  devastation,  at  total  destruction.  Such  a  grand-scale  attack  may 
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be  dodged,  or  dismissed  as  an 
overstatement  of  the  case  or 
scorned  if  the  attack  is  not  gen- 
tle raillery  but  heavy  abuse.  The 
good  satirist  carefully  sees  to 
it  that  the  abuse  is  not  so  heavy 
that  it  wins  sympathy  for  the  ob- 
ject. 

Where  Pope  uses  the  rapier, 
it  is  quick  and  sharp.  It  tears 
the  flesh  in  the  most  vulnerable 


spots.  To  be  effective  the  rapier 
must  have  a  basis  for  criticism, 
and  if  it  is  effective  there  is  no 
defense. 

A  headless  man  cannot  re- 
taliate. And  while  the  bludgeon 
may  be  met  attack  for  attack,  the 
rapier  is  more  specific  in  criti- 
cism and  cannot  be  answered  ex- 
cept in  a  different  species  of 
offense.      Surely     anyone    would 


prefer  being  called  a  few  bad 
names  than  to  have  his  private 
sins  sired,  his  pedantry  viewed 
under  a  critic's  examination. 

Both  types  of  satire  produce 
laughter.  Both  serve  their  criti- 
cal purposes.  But  it  is  much 
easier  to  dodge  a  bludgeoning 
club  than  to  escape  the  rapier's 
steely  point. 


Lutherans  say  faith,  not  good  works 
Episcopalians  have  their  quirks; 
Presbyterians  have  odd  views 
And  Nazarenes  roll  in  the  pews; 
Catholics  all  love  the  Virgin 
Baptists  insist  on  immersion; 
Methodists  believe  in  Grace 
and  Jews  are  all  right — in  their  place. 

With  all  the  churches  full  of  fools 
No  wonder  we  try  to  pray  in  schools. 


Jerry  N orris 
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SMOKE   RINGS       SHORT   STORY       LYNN   FAUCETT 


I  could  see  the  shadows  of  my  cigarette  smoke  climbing  the  wall  beside  me  like  genies  coming  from 
their  magic  boxes.  I  tried  again  to  blow  a  smoke  ring,  but  only  the  little  grey  clouds  appeared  on  the  wall. 
I  had  always  loved  smoke  rings.  They  looked  so  lazy  and  content.  But  Mama  said  blowing  smoke  rings 
was  unladylike.  So  I  never  tried  when  people  could  see  me.  I  made  one  last  attempt,  this  time  poking  my 
tongue  through  the  little  grey  balls;  but  nothing  could  make  a  hole  in  those   horrid   little  clouds  of  smoke. 

I  could  imagine  what  Mama  would  think  of  my  blowing  smoke  rings.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  should 
call  her.  She  just  might  be  upset  if  I  didn't. 

"Hello,  Mama." 

"Prudence!  Where  in  heaven's  name  are  you?  Don't  you  know  better  than  to  run  off  like  that?  You 
come  home  right  now!  Well,  speak  up,  child!  Where  are  you?" 

"I'm  at  the  beach,  Mama."  I  lit  another  cigarette  and  tried  a  smoke  ring  just  to  spite  her. 

"What  beach?  Where?  Must  I  always  have  to  drag  an  explanation  from  you?" 

"Long  Beach,  Mama.  In  Florida." 

"What?"   The  sharp  question  made  me  smile  as  I  made  a  stab  at  a  puff  of  smoke  with  my  tongue. 

"Florida,"  I  repeated. 

"I  heard  you,"  she  snapped  irritably.  "Just  what  do  you  think  you're  doing  in  Florida  of  all 
places?" 

"I'm  resting."  I  could  tell  Mama  was  getting  angry.  It  pleased  me  immensely.  Mama  couldn't  bear 
to  lose  her  precious  control. 

"But,  dear."  Her  voice  took  on  the  pleading  tone  that  she  used  with  other  people's  children  who 
insisted  on  putting  their  dirty  feet  on  the  couch.  "Your  wedding's  only  two  weeks  away.  What  about  poor 
Larry?  and  all  those  thank  you  cards?  and  the  fitting  for  your  gown?  and  all  the  rest  of  the  details?  You 
still  haven't  checked  on  the  bridesmaids'  dresses  yet.  And,  dear,  think  how  it  looks  ..." 

"Mama."  I  was  about  to  lose  my  temper.  "I  don't  care  how  it  looks.  I'm  tired.  I  want  to  just  be  by 
myself.  Besides,  everything  has  already  been  done  ..." 

"You're  rationalizing,  Prudence,"  Mama  interrupted.  "Everything  has  not  been  done.  All  that 
last-minute  checking  .  .  ." 

"You  do  all  the  checking,  Mama."  I  tried  without  much  success  to  keep  my  voice  down.  "You've 
done  everything  else.  I'm  not  really  important  at  all.  But  I'll  get  home  in  time  for  your  wedding.  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  the  world." 

I  could  see  my  smiling  face  in  the  mirror  as  I  hung  up  the  receiver.  "Well,  you  finally  did  it,"  I  told 
the  new  me.  "You  finally  foxed  the  old  girl." 

The  wind  off  the  Gulf  was  cold,  but  I  was  still  warm  with  the  pleasure  of  my  victory.  Even  the  water 
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felt  warm  as  it  slipped  up  on  my 
bare  feet  and  pulled  the  sand 
from  under  me.  I  could  smell  the 
fishy  odors  of  the  old  pier  long 
before  I  could  see  it  clearly. 
There  were  no  street  lights  near 
it.  It  must  have  been  as  old  as 
all  the  dead  fish  that  had  ever 
contributed  to  its  smell  put  to- 
gether. Its  boards  had  been 
splintering  for  years,  and  the 
gaps  were  wide  enough  to  lose  a 
cigarette  case  through  them.  As 
I  walked  out  the  long  pier,  I 
could  feel  the  gritty  sand  under 
my  feet. 

For  a  long  time  I  stood  on  the 
pier  watching  the  waves  swell 
and  cap  and  break,  sending 
spray  so  high  that  I  could  almost 
feel  it.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
moisture,  and  the  droplets  that 
formed  on  the  pier  picked  up  the 
moonlight  and  held  it  like  tiny 
mirrors.  As  I  took  the  familiar 
red  cigarette  case  from  my 
pocket,  I  noticed  how  the  light 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  lettering  on  the  lid.  Then  I 
realized  I  had  forgotten  my 
lighter. 

"I'll  trade  you  a  light  for  a 
cigarette."  The  voice  startled 
me  at  first,  but  then  I  relaxed. 
This  was  Long  Beach  in 
Panama  City.  This  was  Florida, 
and  this  sort  of  thing  happened 
all  the  time.  When  he  lit  our 
cigarettes,  I  saw  his  face  clear- 
ly   in    the    flame   of   the  lighter. 

Perhaps  no  one  would  have 
called  him  good-looking  except 
me.  His  black  hair,  even  though 
it  was  cut  extremely  short, 
couldn't  seem  to  keep  from  wav- 
ing in  the  front,  and  I  could  see 
his  cowlick  standing  up  in  the 
moonlight.  His  nose  was  flatten- 
ed and  pugged,  and  it  reminded 
me  of  a  bulldog's  somewhat.  But 
it   was    his    eyes    that   attracted 


me.  At  first  I  had  thought  it  was 
the  light  that  made  them  look  so 
dark,  but  in  the  light  from  the 
flame  of  the  lighter,  I  could  see 
their  deep  black-brown  color.  He 
was  tall  and  thin,  but  muscular, 
and  he  talked  in  a  soft,  slow 
drawl. 

"Do  you  live  arou.id  here?" 
he  asked. 

"No.  This  is  just  a  vacation 
for  me.  How  about  you?" 

He  grinned.  "I'm  a  tourist. 
But  you  look  like  you  belong 
here.  I  was  about  to  ask  for 
travelers'  aid." 

I  couldn't  keep  from  laughing 
at  his  mock  distress.  "Ask  me 
anything,"  I  told  him.  "Maybe  I 
can  at  least  get  you  where 
you're  going." 

"Well,  first  I'd  like  to  know 
where  to  take  a  young  lady  for  a 
late  supper.  And  it  has  to  be 
close,"  he  added.  "I'm  without 
transportation    at    the    moment." 

"The  Sea  Breeze,"  I  sup- 
plied. 

"Sounds  pretty  good,"  he 
said  smiling.    "Are  you  ready?" 

His  audacity  charmed  me  com- 
pletely. He  was  so  different  from 
any  other  man  I  had  ever  known. 
He  managed  to  look  neat  in 
tennis  shoes  and  bermudas,  even 
when  his  shirt  was  hanging  out. 
And  he  could  blow  the  most 
beautiful  smoke  rings!  He  was 
easy  to  talk  to,  and  I  enjoyed 
myself  so  much  that  I  forgot 
about  Mama  and  the  wedding  set 
for  the  twenty-fifth,  even  about 
Larry,  my  intended  husband. 
That  is,  I  forgot  until  I  took  out 
my  cigarette  case  and  Rick 
mentioned  the  inscription. 

"May  25.  Is  that  your  birthday 
or  something?" 

"Yes,"  I  found  myself  say- 
ing,   not    really    knowing   why   I 


was  lying  to  him.  "A  friend  gave 
it  to  me  last  year. " 

"That  means  your  birthday  is 
just  about  two  weeks  away, 
doesn't  it?  Guess  we'll  have  to 
celebrate." 

His  enthusiasm  promptly  made 
me  forget  my  conscience.  The 
lights  and  sounds  of  the  amuse- 
ment park  across  from  the 
restaurant  drew  us  both  toward 
it.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  Rick 
was  feeding  me  sticky  cotton 
candy  and  steering  me  toward 
the  merry-go-round. 

"Rick,  we're  too  old  for  this 
sort  of  thing,"  I  protested. 
"You're  nuts!" 

"Maybe,"  he  said,  "but  I 
have  more  fun  being  nuts.  You 
should  live  a  little,  Pru.  Loosen 
up!" 

So  we  rode  the  dipping  wood- 
en horses:  I,  on  a  once-white 
mount,  and  Rick  on  a  pinto  with 
a  chipped  brown  tail.  Somewhat 
amazed  with  myself,  I  found  that 
I  was  enjoying  the  wild  merry- 
go-round  ride,  the  cotton  candy 
sticking  to  my  face,  and  the  wind 
in  my  hair.  The  music  slowed 
too  soon  for  me,  but  to  console 
me,  Rick  promised  we'd  ride  the 
merry-go-round  again  before  we 
left. 

The  ferris  wheel  wasn't  near- 
ly so  exciting  as  the  merry-go- 
round.  It  was  too  sedate,  too 
grown-up.  But  the  lighter-than- 
air  feeling  of  the  descent  had  an 
unpleasant  effect  on  my  stomach. 
I  could  feel  the  heaviness  in  my 
stomach  rising  to  my  throat,  and 
I  was  glad  when  the  little  fat 
man  let  us  out  of  the  swinging 
seat. 

"Feeling  better?"  Rick  asked 
as  we  walked  down  the  beach 
toward  the  motel. 

"Yes,  much.  I  really  should 
have    known    better.    Shrimp    and 
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cotton  candy  just  don't  mix  with 
a  ferris  wheel."  I  could  see  how 
white  his  teeth  were  as  he 
grinned  at  me. 

"Let's  walk  in  the  water," 
he  said  suddenly.  "I'll  bet  you 
haven't  even  had  your  feet  wet 
since  you've  been  here."  He 
took  my  hand  as  we  walked  along 
the  edge  of  the  water.  His  hand 
was  large  and  firm,  rough  in 
places,  and  very  warm.  It  seemed 
to  dominate  mine  —  if  hands  can 
dominate.  His  grip  was  just  firm 
enough  to  make  me  feel  com- 
pletely secure. 

Even  stopping  to  admire  sand 
castles  and  dead  fish  couldn't 
prolong  the  trip  to  the  motel  long 
enough  for  me.  Still  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  we  watched  the 
moon  on  the  Gulf  as  the  water, 
pulled  the  sand  from  under  our 
bare  feet. 

"We  never  did  ride  that  merry- 
go-round  again,"  Rick  said 
thoughtfully. 

"It  doesn't  matter.  There'll 
be  other  merry-go-rounds." 

"Yes."  He  grinned  abruptly. 
"There'll  be  lots  more." 

As  if  by  silent  agreement,  we 
began  to  walk  toward  the  motel. 
When  we  reached  my  door,  he 
opened  it  for  me,  but  did  not  re- 
lease my  hand. 

"Remember  the  merry-go- 
round,"  he  said  smiling.  "We 
still  have  to  ride  it  again."  He 
turned  to  go. 

"Rick?"  He  was  taking  a 
cigarette  from  a  newly-opened 
pack.  "Will  you  teach  me  to  blow 
smoke  rings?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  closing  his 
lighter  with  a  click.  And  then  he 
was  gone. 

"You  are  an  utter  fool,"  I 
told  the  girl  in  the  mirror.   "You 


let  a  perfectly  strange  man  pick 
you  up  on  a  pier.  You  not  only 
go  out  with  him;  you  make  a  com- 
plete fool  of  yourself  on  that 
damn  merry-go-round.  You!  An 
engaged  woman!  Perfectly 
shameless!  And  terribly  unlady- 
like!" I  put  down  the  brush  that 
I  had  been  shaking  at  myself.  I 
even  sound  like  Mama,  I  thought. 
Then  I  smiled  at  my  reflection. 
"Face  it,  Pru.  You  like  it." 

Just  as  I  turned  out  the  light, 
the  phone  rang.  Who  could  it  be? 
Mama?  No.  It  was  too  late  to  be 
Mama.  She  had  to  get  her  beauty 
sleep.  Heaven  knows,  the  old 
girl  certainly  needed  it.  Larry 
then?  Doubtful.  Larry,  the  ever- 
sensible  man,  would  wait  until 
morning.  Unless  Mama  had 
pestered  him  into  calling.  The 
phone  rang  persistantly. 

"Hello?" 

"Hello,  dear."  I  sighed  with 
relief.  It  was  Rick.  "Did  I  get 
you  up?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  wasn't  in  bed,"  I 
assured  him. 

"I  just  called  to  find  out  if 
you'd  like  your  first  smoke  ring 
lesson  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow. " 

"I'd  love  it!  When?" 

"I'll  pick  you  up  for  breakfast 
about  eight-thirty.  Is  that  okay?" 

When  I  had  replaced  the  phone 
on  its  table,  I  turned  again  to 
the  girl  in  the  mirror.  "You're 
loosening  up,  Pru,"  I  told  her, 
and  I  turned  off  the  last  light 
and  went  to  bed. 

The  jangling  bell  woke  me 
early  the  next  morning.  Sleepily, 
I  struggled  with  the  bed  clothes, 
trying  to  reach  the  travel  alarm 
clock  that  Larry  had  given  me 
when  I  had  gone  away  to  college. 
But  then  I  realized  that  the  bell 
was  not  the  alarm  at  all,  but  the 


phone.   Wearily,  I  reached  for  it. 
"Hello?" 

"Long  distance  for  Miss 
Prudence  Bennett."  The  operator 
instantly    gave   me    a   headache. 

"Speaking,"  I  said  rather 
shortly.  I  wondered  how  long  it 
would  take  to  get  rid  of  my  un- 
known caller  so  I  could  get  my 
coffee. 

"Prudence?"  The  rather 
sharp,  familiar  voice  woke  me  up 
immediately. 

"Larry?  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  calling  me  at  this  ungodly 
hour?" 

"The  hour  is  not  ungodly, 
Prudence,"  he  said  patiently. 
"It's  a  little  early,  but  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about  coming 
home.  Don't  you  realize  that 
people  ..." 

"What  time  is  it?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Well,  it's  seven  o'clock," 
he  said,  somewhat  flustered,  "but 
what  does  that  have  to  do  with 
everything?  You  have  to  come 
home  right  away,  Prudence. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with 
everything.  I  haven't  had  my 
coffee." 

"Prudence,  what  in  the  world 
are  you  talking  about?"  Larry 
questioned.  "What's  wrong  with 
you?  You  sneak  off  to  Florida 
without  even  telling  anyone.  And 
now  you  act  like  you  don't  even 
want  to  talk  to  me." 

"Larry,  you  are  always  jump- 
ing to  the  most  ridiculous  con- 
clusions. You  really  should  marry 
Mama.  You  two  would  make  the 
perfect  couple." 

"Prudence!"  Larry's  shocked 
sensibilities  jarred  my  ears. 
"You  don't  even  make  sense. 
I'm  going  to  marry  you.    I  want  to 
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marry  you.  I  love  you." 

The  silence  was  rather  peace- 
ful. But  Larry  just  wouldn't  be 
quiet.  "Prudence!  Answer  me!" 
He  was  shouting.  Larry  never 
shouted. 

"You  didn't  ask  me  anything, 
did  you?  Do  you  want  me  to  say 
that  I  love  you  too?  Well,  I  don't. 
And  what's  more  ..." 

"I  can  see  there's  no  use  try- 


ing to  talk  to  you  now."  Larry 
was  using  what  I  considered  his 
most  exasperating  tone.  "We'll 
talk  about  it  when  you  come 
home." 

"Larry,"  I  was  trying  to  be 
patient,  "I'm  not  coming  home  — 
not  any  time  soon  anyway." 

"You're  not  serious." 
"I  am  serious,  Larry." 
"What     about     the    wedding? 


What    will    people    say?"    Larry 
seemed  almost  upset. 

"Don't  worry  about  anything," 
I  said  calmly.  "Mama  will  take 
care  of  everything.  She's  a  terri- 
fic liar.  Nobody  will  ever  dream 
I  refused  to  come  home." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
in  Florida?"  Larry's  practical 
side  was  showing. 

"I'm  going  to  learn  to  blow 
smoke  rings."  MOSAIC 


SOLITUDE 


I  stood  upon  the  sand  — 

Aloof, 

Gazing  out  to  sea 

Independent  as  a  gull. 

I  was  proud,  alone  — 

Forlorn, 

Then  tenderly 

The  surf  kissed  my  feet. 

It  beckoned  to  me  — 

Gently, 

And  wistfully  lapped 

My  ankle  with  a  plea. 

Fascination  held  me  entranced  - 

Delighted, 

I  was  enticed 

With  a  tender  passion. 

As  driftwood  hunts  for  rest  — 

Longing, 

I  desired  the  sea, 

I  could  not  accept  it  with  peace. 

Pure  ecstasy  is  vain  — 

Selfish, 

I  must  reject  it 

And  roll  as  the  surf  —  forever. 

Anne  Cheney 
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